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“Letters Esthetic, Social, and Moral.” 
(Continued from page 314.) 
Genoa, Kingdom of Sardinia, Dec. 15, 1852. 
The period of our visit to the Waldenses in- 
ly cluded the Sabbath. Supposing that this excellent 
ee people might have something corresponding to our 
e" Sabbath schools and Bible classes, we went at an 
ent early hour of the Sabbath-day to their church, 
ne which was not far distant. It is a neat and sub- 
stantial edifice, painted white, and capable of hold- 
ty, ing nearly a thousand persons. We were glad to 
see that a considerable number of people, assem- 
bled together in this early part of the day, were 
engaged in the study of the Bible; and that they truly heroic martyrs. 
in- appeared to listen with attention and interest to} but it was somethine 
or the explanations and exhortations of their pastor. 
_ At a later hour, at the time which is usually ap-| rest. 
propriated to the forenoon religious worship in 
America, the people of all classes, the young and 
old, were seen coming up from the banks of the 
~ rivulets which flow through the valleys of La Tour, 
ef and down the sides of the mountains. They were 
an, neat in their appearance and dress ;—the women, 
ren, with but few exceptions, wearing caps of snowy 
whiteness without bonnets;—and they assembled 
together and entered the house of worship with the 
aspect of persons who venerated and loved the 
place. The women occupied exclusively one side 
of the house ;—the men the other. The forenoon|the fatal moment. 
-_ service was in French, which is the language spoken| and mercy. 
is, by the greater number ;—in the afternoon it was in 
a Italian, and was conducted by one of the professors 
= in the college, to which allusion has already been 
ir of made, rocks. 
= The interest of the religious services, which 
thes took place in the course of the day, was repeated 
ngs, and heightened by the social prayer-meeting in the 
ruth evening. A large room, with smaller rooms ad-| Mjjton:— 
nble joining, was closely filled at an early hour. Many 
, for of those who came together had their Bibles and 
final hymn-books. One of the number read i 
into 8. read a portion 
at of from the Bible, the first chapter of the second 
the epistle of Peter, and accompanied it with remarks.| Forget not. 
| are Others followed; adding such remarks as were 
sii naturally suggested by the chapter which had been 
phia, read, but making in every instance an earnest and 
ct of ‘xperimental application of them. These remarks To heaven. 
dson 





Were interspersed with repeated and earnest pray- 
tts and with singing. There was something ex- 
wedingly touching, as their full, sweet voices united 
in their hymns. " . . . 
Not far from this delightful place of prayer, and 














in sight of the church where we had worshipped 
during the day, there is a vast naked cliff, project- 
ing from the side and in fact forming a part of the 
side of one of the mountain heights. Rising al- 
most perpendicularly, and apparently to the height 
of a thousand feet from its base, it throws its dark 
and ragged shadow over the valley below. I was 
told, that this was one of the rugged cliffs, to which 
the Waldensians fled in the days of their bitter 
Followed by the soldiers with their 
sharp weapons of death, they climbed to the sum- 
mit, and went out to the projecting points and last 
footholds of this terrible mountain rock. There 
they stood, the man with gray locks, the husband 
and the wife, the mother and the infant on her 
bosom ; rejecting all compromise, holding the truth 
above life, and leaving it to their powerful enemies 
either to concede to them the rights of christians 
and freemen, or to destroy them. These poor 
people, who had learned Christ from the Bible and 
at their humble firesides, without wealth, and with 
but little education, may be said nevertheless, in 
some important sense at least, to have held in their 
hands the destinies of christianity. God gave them 
strength to meet this terrible crisis. They offered 
themselves a sacrifice for the truth. 

Long, and with deep emotion, did 1 look upon 
this great altar of the blood of these humble but 
I had read their history, 

g more to stand upon the place 
and let the mourtains tell me. Memory would not 
Imagination, prompted by a bleeding heart, 
placed the scene before me. I seemed to see it all, 
as if it were now present. But among that band 
of believing sufferers, there was one that most of 
all fixed my attention. Upon those sharp and lofty 


the same time the brightest and the darkest page 
of history, illustrates one great truth, namely, that 
one of the great forces of christianity, perhaps its 
greatest in its contest with the evils of the world, is 
its ability of patient and forgiving endurance and 
suffering. The women and children of these cele- 
brated mountains, in consenting to be immolated 
on the rocks, fought a greater and more effective 
battle for truth and freedom, than the battles of 
Maranthon and Yorktown. ‘They taught the world 
how to conquer. No marble column marks their 
grave; but the mountains are their monument; 
and their memorial is in the bosom of God. 


Florence, Duchy of Tuscany, Dec. 21, 1852. 
In prosecuting our journey towards Rome from 
Turin, we took the route of Genoa and Florence; 
—a route which has this advantage, that the tra- 
veller can be conveyed from ‘Turin to the town of 
Arquata, a distance of seventy-eight miles, by rail- 
road. ‘he railroad station at Turin is within the 
limits of the city, and at the end of the street call- 
ed the Strada Nuova. The road runs along the 
banks of the river Po, till it reaches the pleasant 
town of Moncalieri, which is distinguished by be- 
ing the site of one of the royal palaces. The 
palace is on the summit of a hill which overlooks 
the town, and is the favourite residence of the pre- 
sent royal family of Sardinia. At Moncalieri the 
railroad crosses the Po, and taking the direction 
of the city of Asti, which is a considerable place of 
twenty thousand inhabitants, it there follows the 
valley of the river Tanaro. ‘The next important 
town on this route is Alessandria, situated near 
the confluence of the Tanaro and the Bormida. 
The road, on leaving Alessandria, runs along the 
western side of the plain on which was fought the 
great battle of Marengo, on the 13th of June, 1800, 
In this bloody battle, twenty thousand French, un- 
der the command of Napoleon, tried their strength 
against forty thousand Austrians, under the com- 
mand of the old General Melas, who was then 
eighty-four years of age. Few battles have been 
more furiously contested. The French were driven 
from their positions, and in full retreat; when the 
celebrated Dessaix, one of those remarkable men 
whom the first French republic brought into notice, 
appeared upon the field with an additional force. 
Meeting Napoleon as he was retreating, he said to 
It was these events, so sad, and yet illustrating him, " { think this is a battle lost.” With cha- 
so wonderfully the power of religion, which gave|acteristic pertinacity, but with a foresight which 
occasion for the touching and sublime sonnet of justified the reply, Napoleon answered, “ I think it 
is a battle won.” Dessaix led his fresh forces into 
the contest. ‘The first Consul formed his broken 
troops behind him. The tide of battle turned. 
The Austrians were defeated. Dessaix was killed. 
The railroad stops at Arquata, but will be ulti- 
mately completed to Genoa. Its completion is de- 
layed for the present, in consequence of the neces- 
sity of cutting a tunnel through the Appenines, 
which cross the line of its path. From Arquata, 
therefore, we reached Genoa by the ordinary line 
of conveyances. * * * Genoa was anciently 
styled “ Superba,” and her commerce, arts, wealth, 
her marble palaces, her spirit of liberty, seemed to 
justify the appellation. But, though seated on rocks, 
The story of the Waldenses, which constitutes at}and girded by mountains, and with her feet washed 


cliffs stood the Waldensian mother. In her poverty 
she wrapped her coarse garments around her, and 
pressed her naked feet upon the rocks. With one 
hand she clasped her infant to her bosom ;—and 
with the other lifted in earnest prayer, in which 
the strong faith of christianity enabled her to re- 
member and to forgive her persecutors, she awaited 
Cruelty triumphed over love 
And it is not surprising that nations 
were filled with sorrow and shame, and that the 
heart of humanity wept, when it was told, that the 
mother and her infant were hurled down the 


“ Avenge, O Lord, thy slaughtered saints, whose bones 
Lie scattered on the Alpine mountains cold. 
F’en them, who kept thy truth so pure, of old— 
When all our fathers worshipped stocks and stones, 
In thy book record their groans 
Who were thy sheep—and in their ancient fold, 
Slain by the bloody Piedmontese, that roll’d 
Mother with infant down the rocks. Their moans 
The vales redoubled to the hills, and they 
Their martyred blood and ashes sow 
O’er all the Italian fields, where sti!] doth sway 
The triple tyrant; that from these may grow 
A hundred fold, who having learned thy way 
Early may fly the Babylonian woe.” 


THE FRIEND. 


by the waters of the Mediterrancan, she has not| the Lord God beholding you steadfast in obedience 
escaped the common destiny of states and nations, | and spiritual tenderness before him, his power will 
which brings, in their appointed time, the marks|descend in an increasing manner, and his glory 
of weakness and decay. With mingled feelings of| will shine, his river of life will flow; yea, the 
admiration and sorrow I walked through the|springs of the great deep will be broken up, and 
streets. The beauty has faded from her palaces ;|the windows of heaven will be opened, that you 
much of her commerce has passed to other cities;|may be abundantly filled with joy and thanks- 
her republican independence is merged in the con-| givings, and songs of deliverance, and with spiritual 
stitutional monarchy of Sardinia; sorrow sits upon| high praises ascending to his throne, which will be | 


the brow of her people; but the king and parlia- 
ment of Sardinia, in the spirit either of sympathy, 
or of patriotism, have respected the character and 
historical reminiscenes of the Genoese, by endea- 
vouring to give them the second place in the king- 
dom ; and it was pleasant to see, if much of their 
ancient glory had departed, that a degree of cour- 
age and hope still remained. 

* * * T ought to say, however, as a matter 
of religious interest at the present time, that the 
Protestant religion, as might naturally be expected 
from the incorporation of Genoa with Sardinia, is 
tolerated here. There is a place where the Eng- 
lish Episcopal service is regularly performed. The 
French Protestants also sustain their method of 
worship. It came to our knowledge, also, that a 
considerable number of republican exiles from other 
parts of Italy had found a residence and protection 
in Genoa. With one of these, a man of intelli- 
gence, and whose principles had been tested by 
sacrifices and sufferings, we formed some acquaint- 
ance, 

Our route from Genoa to Florence, which for 
some time was near the Mediterranean, was diver- 
sified by alternations of valleys and reaches of 
rocky and mountainous heights, from which many 
picturesque, and sometimes wild and romantic 
views were presented. The vine, the olive, the 


mulberry, and fields of wheat, were everywhere seen. 
We passed a number of pleasant villages, and the 
more considerable towns of Sestri, Spezzia, and 


Sarzana. Spezzia, a town of seven thousand inha- 
bitants, is situated upon the gulf of the same name; 
—a spacious body of water susceptible of being 
easily fortified, and sufficiently extensive to con- 
tain the largest navies. This beautiful and justly 
celebrated gulf was known to the ancients, under 
the name of the Gulf of Luna. 

(To be continued.) 


Selected for “The Friend.” 
Concerning the precious unity of the Spirit in 
Christ Jesus. 
(Concluded from page 318.) 
Here comes in pride and haughtiness of spirit, 


as sweet incense, and a sacrifice acceptable to our 
God. And here you shall spend the residue of) 
your days in dominion over the snares of the enemy, 
attending prosperity and liberty, as well as adver- 
sity and persecution; secing over all things that 
have their rise in mortality and time; feeling 
mortality swallowed up of life immortal, and so 
gathered to the general assembly, to the church of 
the first born, to the spirits of just men made per- 
fect; yea, to the first and last, God the Judge of 
all, to whom be immortal high praises and holy 
renown, for ever and for ever more. If the won- 
derful blessings, tender mercies, and loving kind- 
nesses that the Lord extends unto us in this age, 
be not duly, reverently and obediently taken notice 
of; but instead thereof, any shall forsake and be 
unmindful of the Lord’s tender mercies, and em- 
brace lying vanities, going into idleness, through 
which a spiritual slumber overtakes, and the lamp 
thereby be neglected, the spiritual watch and cross 
slighted, or not duly regarded, but the earth and 
earthly things take up the exercise of the mind 
and affections ; then, instead of enjoying what is 
above expressed, tribulation and anguish will seize 
upon all such, and the dreadful judgment of God | 
who lives for ever and ever, will overtake all such | 
unfaithfulness. A dreadful cup ye shall drink of, 
from the hand of God, and the rebukes of the 
Lord shall distress you; and you shall be num- 
bered amongst the people of his indignation, in his 
approaching day of signal pleadings with all flesh} 
that have corrupted its way before him. There- 
fore hear, fear, and dread the holy name of the 
Lord; and whilst it is called to-day, bow before 
|him, and speedily return unto him, lest your day 
pass over, and ye sleep the sleep of death, and be 
separated for ever from his refreshing presence, in 
which is life, and from the glory of his Divine 
power. 

Dear Friends everywhere, retire inward, feel and 
understand the counsel of the Lord which springs 
unto you; all retire in great humility before the 
Lord, that you may feel the blessed work of God 
begun, perfecting your inward man, growing in the 
root of life; and as you have professed the know- 





puffed up with the abundance of enjoyment of 
outward things, emulations, heart-risings, evil 
jealousies, bitter speakings, detractings; and abun- 
dance of evil fruits arise from this root of bitter- 
ness, which root and fruit is to be brought under 
the judgment of the Lord. And _ therefore, 
Friends, I say unto you, in the name of the Lord 
God, let none give strength, or any encouragement 
or nourishment, in any way, to this spirit in any of 
its workings, in any heart, but let it be looked on 
us a vagabond and fugitive in the earth; and, as 
it is kept out of the camp of God, and from Israel’s 
dwellings, by the living power of God, it will perish 
under Truth’s judgment set up in every soul, and 
the nature thereof, as well as its evil rending and 
dividing fruits, will be worn out and destroyed. 
And all keeping in the first love and pure fear, 
fearing to offend our God and Father, persevering 
in keeping the holy watch, and abiding in subjec- 


ledge of a spiritual oracle before the nations, you 
may approve yourselves in the sight of God, fol- 
lowing its instructions in all things, and go not 
without it. Lean upon the Lord, and cry to him 
to guide you with his eye, and lead you by his! 
arm, in the way everlasting; and whilst you keep 
with him, he will be with you, never leaving nor 
forsaking you, if you do not leave and forsake 
him; his presence and glorious arm of salvation 
shall surround you, to the renown of his name, 
and consolation of his people. Amen, Amen. 
CHARLES MARSHALL. 





Peace.—The wisest and godliest find (and such 
are sensible of it) that disputes in religion are no} 
friends to that which is far sweeter in it, but hin- 
der and abate those pious and devout thoughts 
that are both the more useful and truly delightful. 
As peace is a choice blessing, so this is the choicest| 


spirit from their Head, Christ, are most strongly 
bent to the good one of another. If there be but a 
thorn in the foot, the back boweth, the head s 
the down, the eyes look, the hands reach to it, and 
endeavour its help and ease. In a word, all the 
members partake of the good and evil, one of an- 
other. Now, by how much this body is more spj- 
ritual and lively, so much the stronger must be the 
union and love of the parts of it to each other, 
You are brethren by the same new birth, and bom 
to the same inheritance; and such an one shall 
not be an apple of strife amongst you to beget de- 
bates and contentions, No, it is enough for all, 
and none shall prejudice another; but you shall 
have joy in the happiness of one another, seeing 
you shall then be perfect in love, all harmony, no 
difference in judgment or affection, all your harps 
tuned to the same new song which you shall sing 
forever. Let that love begin here which shall 
never end.——Archbishop Leighton. 
For “The Friend.” 
The Germans in Texas. 
(Concluded from page 316.) 
It was so agreeable to our travellers to meet 
such men again, and the account they gave of the 
Germans in Texas was so interesting and gratify- 
ing, that they were unwilling immediately to con- 
tinue their journey, and arranged for remaining 
the rest of the day, and lodging at “the Guada- 
lupe Hotel.” They were delighted with the ac- 
commodations, and with the kindly, cheerful spirit 
of their entertainers. When they went to look af 
ter their horses, they found a man was rubbing 
their legs—the first time they had received such 
attention in Texas, except from themselves, or by 
special and costly arrangement with a negro. They 
were pushing their noses into fine misquit hay— 
the first they had in Texas. They seemed to look 
at them imploringly. They ought to spend the 
night. Their lodging-room was in another little 
cottage in the rear of the building, which fronted 
on the street. “<A little room it proved, with blue 
walls again, and oak furniture; two beds, one of 
them would be for each of us—the first time we 
had been offered the luxury of sleeping alone in 
Texas; two large windows with curtains, and 
evergreen roses trained over them on the outside 
—not a pane of glass missing or broken—the first 
sleeping-room we have had in Texas, where this 
was the case: a sofa; a bureau, on which were 4 
complete set of the Conversations Lexicon ; Ken- 
\dall’s Santa Fe Expedition; a statuette in por- 
celain; plants in pots; a brass study lamp; 4 
large ewer and basin for washing, and a couple 
towels of thick stuff, fulla yard and a quarter long.” 
* * “Tn the day-time, I saw in the public 
street, at no great distance from a school-house, 
tame doe, with a band on its neck, to distinguish 
it from the wild deer, lest it should be shot by 
sportsmen. It was exceedingly beautiful, and 80 
tame that it allowed me to approach, and licked 
my hand. In what Texan town through which we 
have passed before, could this have occurred? In 
the morning we found that our horses had been 
bedded for the first time in Texas. As we rode out 
of town, it was delightful to meet again troops of 
children, with satchels and knapsacks of books, 
and little kettles of dinner, all with ruddy, cheer- 
ful faces, the girls especially so, with their hair 
braided neatly, and without caps or bonnets, smil- 
ing and saluting us—“ guten morgen” —as we welt. 
Nothing so pleasant as that in Texas before, hardly 





tion and obedience to the spiritual cross, in staid-| peace, and is the peculiar inseparable effect of this. 
ness of mind, soundness of judgment, and clear-| grace, with which it is jointly wished, grace and 
ness in understanding, you will see and fathom all| peace—the flower of peace growing upon the root 
the enemy’s devices, temptations and snares; and|of grace. But, brethren, receiving of the same 


in the South.” In the subsequent movements 0 
the Olmsteads, they saw much more of the Texan 
Germans, and further intercourse with them cot 
firmed all the favourable impressions received # 
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definite facts, with regard to their situation and 
circumstances, and although they were nearly all 
men of very small capital, it was most obvious that 
they enjoyed a greater share of the real comforts 
of life than did the Anglo-Americans generally, 
with their superior wealth. The number of me- 
chanics and other persons engaged in productive 
occupations in New Braunfels, was very large. 
There were twenty carpenters and builders, master 
workmen, each employing several hands, seven 
wagon-makers, eight blacksmiths, six shoemakers, 
five tailors, three tanners, &c.; all the useful trades 
and professions being fully represented. There 
were four grist-mills, and a sash and blind factory 
and a cotton factory were about being erected by two 
men, from New England. A weekly newspaper 
was published in the town, of much higher charac- 
ter than most of the German-American papers, 
edited by the naturalist, Lindheimer. ‘The people 
had several organizations among them, which in- 
dicate the spirit of social improvement, as an agri- 
cultural society, a mechanics’ institute, a society for 
political debates, &e. A horticultural club had 
expended $1200 in one year, in introducing trees 
and plants. “‘ These associations are the evidence 
of an active, intellectual life, and desire for know- 
ledge and improvement among the masses of the 
people, like that which distinguishes the New Eng- 
landers, and which is unknown wherever slavery 
degrades labour. Will this spirit resist the pro- 
gress of slavery westward, or must it be gradually 
lost as the community in which it now exists, be- 
comes familiar with slavery?! 

“Tn New Braunfels and the surrounding German 
hamlets, there are five schools for elementary edu- 
cation, one exclusive Roman Catholic school, a 
town free-school of higher grade, and a private 
classical school. In ad/ of these schools, English 
is taught with German.” About eight hundred 
bales of cotton had been raised in the year, preced- 
ing their visit by the Germans, in the vicinity of 
the town. This had sold at Galveston, at from one 
to two cents a pound more than that produced by 
slaves, owing to the more careful handling of white 
and personally interested labour, but the expense of 
hauling cotton to the coast prevents much profit, at 
so great a distance. These eight hundred bales 
of German cotton show very clearly the fallacy of 
the oft-repeated assertion, that cotton can only be 
produced by the labour of slaves. There are esti- 
mated to be, at the commencement of 1857, 35,000 
Germans in Texas, of whom about 25,000 are set- 
tled in the German and half German counties of 
Western Texas. Although as before stated, the 


New Braunfels. Much pains were taken to obtain|tive reception we met, to compel us to stay two|the value of a well educated mind, as in observing 















































































THE FRIEND. 


days without moving. Mr. D., our host, was ajhow they were lifted above the mere accident of 
man of unusually large education, and, having|life. Labouring like slaves, (I have seen them 


passed some years at school in England, spoke| working side by side in adjoining fields,) their 
English in perfection. 


Before the revolution (of|wealth gone; deprived of the enjoyment of art, 
1848) he had controlled an estate on which the|and, in a great degree of literature; removed from 
taxes were $10,000. He had become a popular | their friends, and their great hopeful designs so 
leader, and was placed at the head of the tempo-|sadly prostrated, “their mind to them a kingdom 
rary government of the Duchy. When the re-|is,” in which they find exhaustless sources of en- 
action came, all was swept away, and, exiling him-|joyment. I have been assured, I doubt not, with 
self, he came to settle here. Now, working with |sincerity, by several of them, that never in Europe 
his own hands in the Texan backwoods, he finds|had they had so much satisfaction—so much intel- 
life not less pleasant than before. His house stands |lectual enjoyment of life, as here. With the op- 
upon a prominence, which commands the beautiful | portunity permitted them, and the ability to use it, 
valley in both directions. His fields are just be-|of living independently by their own labour—with 
low. He had this year cultivated sixty acres, and |that social and political freedom for themselves, 
with the help of the forenoons of his two sons, (of | which they wished to gain for all their countrymen, 
fourteen and fifteen,) who are at school the rest of|they have within them means of happiness that 
the day, had produced 2500 bushels of corn, be-|wealth and princely power alone, can never com- 
sides some cotton, wheat, and tobacco. These sons|mand. 

were as fine pictures of youthful yeomen as can be| But how much of their cheerfulness, I thought, 
imagined—tall, erect, well knit, with intelligent|may arise from having gained, during this other- 
countenances, spirited, ingenuous, gentle and manly. | wise losing struggle to themselves, the certain con- 
In speaking of his present circumstances, he simply |sciousness of being courageously loyal to their in- 
regretted that he could not give them all the ad- |tellectual determinations—their private convictions 
vantages of education that he himself had. But/of right, justice, and truth. 

he added that he would much rather educate them —_—_++—_— 

to be independent and self-reliant, able and willing ; _ Selected for “The Friend.” 
to live by their own labour, than to have them ever Silent Worship. 

feel themselves dependent on the favour of others.} Worship in silence hath often been refreshing 
* * * Our supper was furnished by the boys, |to my mind, and a care attends me that a young 
in the shaape of fat turkey, from the river bot-| generation may feel the nature of this worship. 
toms. This one made eighty-five, that had been| Great expense is incurred in relation to that 
shot by them during the winter.” Among other} which is called Divine worsbip. 

feats with their guns, they had killed a panther in| A considerable part of this expense is applied 
the following manner. “ The boys were alone with |toward outward greatness, and many poor people 
their mother, Mr. D. having gone on a two or three |in raising of tithe, labour in supporting customs 
days’ excursion. They were awakened in the night |contrary to the simplicity that there is in Christ, 
by a stir about the out-houses. There had been|toward whom my mind hath often been moved with 
signs of a panther about the hog-yard for several | pity. 

days, and they sprang out as they were, seizing] In pure silent worship, we dwell under the holy 
their guns, in the hope of putting an end to the | anointing, and feel Christ to be our shepherd. 
marauder. The night was pitchy dark, and steal-| Here the best of teachers ministers to the several 
ing cautiously along, they came suddenly upon an |conditions of his flock, and the soul receives im- 
enormous panther, within a few yards of the door. | mediately from the Divine fountain, that with which 
The panther gave one bound into a tree, probably |it is nourished. 

more startled than themselves. He was quite in-| I have travelled at times where those of other 
visible and perfectly still. One of the boys thought |societies have attended our meetings, and have 
of a lantern, and, running back, found his mother |perceived how little some of them knew of the 
already up and alarmed. ‘A lantern,’ he shout-|nature of silent worship; and I have felt tender 
ed, in a furious whisper, and ran back to the tree.|desires in my heart that we who often sit silently 
The mother appeared with the lantern at the door, |in our meetings, may live answerably to the nature 
and came, in her night dress, to the tree. What|of an inward fellowship with God, that no stum- 
would she have thought at court, five years before, |bling-block through us, may be laid in their way. 
of holding a lantern to shoot a panther? She held| Such is the load of unnecessary expense laid in 


German immigration has been composed in large |it high. Both boys took slow aim at the glaring |many places on that which is called Divine service, 


measure of the humbler classes ; with them came |eye-balls, which alone were visible above them. 


numbers of cultivated and high-minded men, some 
distinctly political refugees and others compromised 
in various degrees, by their democratic tendencies. 
Our author’s strongly expressed admiration for his 
German friends, did not blind him to their faults, 
the most conspicuous of which appeared to him to 
be, a free thinking turn of mind, and a devotion to 
reason carried in their turn to the verge of bigotry, 
together with a foolish mutual jealousy, and petty 
personal bickering, calculated to deteat all pro- 
longed and effective co-operation—an old German 
ail, which the Atlantic has not sufficed to cleanse. 

Olmstead visited a number of the German set- 
tlements, and everywhere experienced the most 
generous hospitality. We shall conclude this ar- 
ticle with some extracts, giving an aecount of his 
visit to a man who had been a person of distine- 
tion in his native land. 
largest house of the settlement, and a furious 


norther suddenly rising, combined with the attrac-|life. I have never before so highly appreciated 


“ Evening found us in the| prisonment for life.” 


and so much are the minds of many people em- 
One pulled ; the gun snapped. A quick jerk of|ployed in outward forms and ceremonies, that the 
the eye-balls gave warning of a spring, when a ball | opening of an inward silent worship in this nation, 
from the other rifle brought the panther dead to|to me, has appeared to be a precious opening. 
their feet. It proved, by day-light, the largest} Within the last four hundred years, many pious 
that had been known in the settlement, measuring |people have been deeply exercised in soul, on ac- 
nine feet from nose to tip of tail, and weighing, by |count of the superstition which prevailed amongst 
estimate, 250 pounds.” the professed followers of Christ, and in support of 
After supper, there were numerous accessions of |their testimony against oppressive idolatry, some 
neighbours, and we passed a merry and most in-|in several ages have finished their course in the 
teresting evening. * * No city of fatherland, | flames, 
we thought, could show a better or more cheerful| It appears by the history of the reformation, 
evening company. One of the party said to me: \that through the faithfulness of the martyrs, the 
“T think, if one or two of the German tyrants I |understandings of many have been opened, and the 
could mention, could look in upon us now, they|minds of people, from age to age, been more and 
would display some chagrin at our enjoyment, | more prepared for spiritual worship. 
for there is hardly a gentleman in this company| My mind is often affected with a sense of the 





whom they have not condemned to death or im-|condition of those people, who in different ages 
have been meek and patient, following Christ 
And while I behold the 
several steps of reformation, and that clearness, to 


In exile, but free, these men make the most of ore great afflictions. 








THE FRIEND. 
—__—_—_— ee knxan002 i  eutn cL. LE a 
which, through Divine Goodness, it bath been| village children and the poor herb woman who is 
brought by our ancestors, I feel tender desires that}employed in gathering salads for the market. 
we who sometimes meet in silence, may never by| From hcr lips he may obtain some important 
our conduct lay rtumbling blocks in the way of) knowledge and derive a moral hint, which may 
others, and hinder the progress of the reformation) teach him that the sum of our enjoyments is pro- 
in the world. portioned to the simplicity of our habits and pur- 
It was a complaint against some who were called) suits; and that this poor herb woman, who lives 
the Lord's people, that they brought polluted) under the open windows of heaven, enjoys more 
bread to his altar, and said the table of the Lord) happiness, with all her poverty, than many envied 
was contemptible. | persons, who are prisoned in a palace and shackled 
In real silent worship, the soul feeds on that) with gold. 
which is Divine; but we cannot partake of the| In the early part of the month he finds but few 
table of the Lord, and that table which is pre-| flowers to reward his search, and he watches every 
pared by the god of this world. little group of children he meets to inquire if they 
If Christ is our shepherd and feedeth us, and| have been successful. By consulting with them 
we are faithful in following him, our lives will have) he often learns the locality of a rare plant, a new 
an inviting language, aud the table of the Lord phase in the aspect of nature, or discovers some 
will not be polluted. |jorgotten charm that used to hover about certain jclassic lands, and many plants which are sacred 
——_>——— \old familiar scenes, or that was connected with|to the muse, are not found in the fields and valleys 
From “The Field and Forest.” | some once familiar object, to whose pleasing in-|of the new continent. Our native flowers, for the 
The Vernal Flowers. |fluence he had become blunted, but which is now|most part, are consecrated only by associations 
(Concluded from page 319.) | revived in all its former intensity, by witnessing its| with our own experience, and not with poetry and 
In this phenomenon I think I can detect one of effects on the susceptible minds of the young. Not|romance. The starwort, the anemone, the saxi- 
those mysterious provisions of nature, which are) long after the first of the month many amentaceous|frage, and the drooping bellwort, look up to us 
instituted for the preservation of the species. All) shrubs are covered with their flowing drapery of|from their green mossy knolls, full of the light of 
flowers seem to depend more or less upon insects) blossoms. A!ong the borders of the old stone-|the happy years of our childhood ; but the flowers 
as agents in the work of their fertilization. In walls, and outside of the woods, the hazel groves|which have been sung by the British or the Roman 
early spring, when there are but few insccts|dixplay some of the earliest flowers of the year.|muse, belong to other climes, and our own fields 
abroad, they might not be able to discover the) Their light green aments, before the leaves have|do not know them. 
flowers, if the latter did not send out into the started from their hybernacles, hang like fringe| While engaged in the pursuit of flowers, or in 
atmosphere a strong and agreeable perfume, by| from their numerous branches; and attracted by|general observations of nature, our attention is 
which the insect is guided to their honey-cups.| their odours, the honcy-bees and other early insects| attracted to the notes and movements of the birds, 
The insect having entered the cup of the flower, have already commenced their mellifluous opera-|and we cannot fail to remark that,there is a lively 
while engaged in sipping sweets from the nectaries, tions among their flowery racemes. While the|garrulity among the feathered tribes at this time, 
mixes the pollen upon the stigma, by the motions) hazel thus adorns the edges of the woods and the|that ceases in the course of a few weeks. Along 
of his delicate feet and wings; or, as in the case) rustic way-sides, the hills are covered with sweet) with the birds of our own fields and woods, arrive 
of the diwcious plants, bears it upon his downy) fern bushes, whose flowers diffuse a spicy odour| multitudes of little strangers, that tarry with us in 
their journey to a higher latitude, where they go 
to build their nests and rear their young. They 
are commonly assembled in loose flocks, chirpi 
and singing almost incessantly; and in the shel- 


never behold and shall never caress. The daisy 
and the cowslip are remembered in our reading ag 
the bright-eyed children of spring; and they em. 
blemize those little members of our former fami] 

circle, of whom we have heard but have never 
seen, who exist only in the pensive history of the 
youthful group whose numbers are imperfect with- 
out them. 

In our gardens alone do we find the pensive 
snow-drop, the poetic narcissus, the crocus, and the 
hyacinth. There only is the heartsease, or tri. 
coloured violet, which equally adorns the fresh 
chaplets of April, and blends its colours with the 
brown sheaves of October. ‘There only is the lily 
of the valley, the bright Bethlehem star, and the 
creeping klue-eyed periwinkle. The heath is nej- 
ther in our fields nor our gardens. ‘The flowers of 


wings and thighs, to the distant blossom that re-| that never dies out from their foliage. 


quires its fertilizing properties. 

Children, who are unaffected lovers of flowers, | 
have always shown a preference for those of early 
spring, when they are more attractive, on account 
of their novelty, and seem more beautiful as the 
harbingers of a warmer season. It is at this time 


We are not obliged to go far from our door steps 
to see the evidences of reviving vegetation. The 
elms are fully embroidered with blossoms of a bright 
chocolate hue; and on account of the graceful|tered woodland valleys, whither they resort. for 
droop of their branches, the flowers seem to have|protection from the cold winds, the whole air re- 
a pendulous character, resembling long tassels of|sounds with their garrulous melody. Among these 
that we most fully realize the influence of the al-| fringe, whose sobriety of hue corresponds with the|are multitudes of a species of snow-bird, (fringilla 
ternations of the seasons, in promoting our happi-| general sombre tints of the landscape. The red |hudsonia,) a little slate-colored sparrow, often seen 
ness. The philosophers of nature long since dis-| maple, arrayed in a more brilliant vesture, and in|in winter in company with other snow-birds. The 
covered that winter is necessary as a period of) the ruddy hues of a summer evening cloud, when|song of this species consists of but few notes, which 
repose for certain vegetable tribes, that without it) rising up among the still leafless trees of the forest,|are very melodious, and when poured forth bya 
would perish or become unproductive. But this| seems to illuminate its shady recesses, like a pyre| whole multitude in chorus, are exceedingly delight 
beneficient change is equally necessary to promote | of crimson flame. ‘The willows bearing blossoms,|ful. Associated with these, are numbers of a 
the vigour of all our susceptibilities for enjoyment} either yellow or of a silvery whiteness, occasioned | species of brown finch or bunting, (fringilla cana- 
and winter, while it shuts us out from very many) by the down that covers their aments, add a differ-|densis,) that join their still more melodious notes 
healthful pleasures, is a period during which our) ent kind of lustre to similar grounds. When the/to the general medley; and perhaps at no season 
moral feelings and imagination acquire new sensi-|elm, the red maple, the different willows, and the|of the year are we greeted with a louder chorus 
bilities. It is apparent that to this influence may) tremulous poplar, with its purplish aments, happen |than during the latter part of April, when these 








be attributed the greater pleasure we derive from 
the sight of the early spring flowers. After the 
earth has remained bleak and desolate for half 
the year, every beautiful thing in nature has a) 
renewed charm, when it re-appears; and a single) 
violet by the way-side inspires a little child with 
more delight than he feels when surrounded by! 
a whole garden of blossoms in the month of| 
July. 

Parties of young children are annually called 
out by the first warm sunshine to hunt for the early 
flowers of April. The botanist is also already out 
among the birds and children, peeping into green 
delis under the shelving rocks, or in sunny nooks 
brushing away the dry oak leaves, to find the early | 
anemone or the fragrant ground-laurel, (epigea) 
repens,) dipping his hand into clear streams for 
confervee and water-cresses, or examining the 
drooping branches of the andromeda for its rows 
of pearly gems. He thinks not meanly of his 
pursuit, though he finds for his companions the 





ito be grouped together in front of an everyreen| 
wood, the April sun looks down upon a scene of| 
varied beauty, not surpassed by the floral spectacles 
that glisten under the brighter beams of the sum- 
mer solstice. 

We have to lament in this climate the absence 
of many beautiful flowers, which are assoc ated in 
our minds with the opening of spring, by our 
familiarity with English literature. We search in 
vain over our green meads and sunny hill-sides for 
the daisy and the cowslip, which, like so many|early morning song, and the blue-bird is exploring 
gems from heaven, spangle the fields in Great|the hollows of old trees for his summer habitation. 
Britain, and gladden the sight of the English cot-| Every warm shower adds new verdure to the plain, 
tager. We have read of them until they seem|and every morning sun opens new tribes of flowers 
like the true tenants of our own fields; and when|and revives new hosts of sportive insects. The 
on a pleasant ramble we do not find them, there|ploughman is already in the field. He has seat- 
seems to be a void in the landscape, and the fields|tered his early seeds upon the ground; and mad 
seem to have lost their fairest ornaments. Thus|and all other creatures are rejoicing in the happy 
poetry, while it inspires the mind with sentiments | anticipation of that season which annually restores 


that contribute largely to the sum of our happi-|for a brief period the buoyancy and hopefulness of 
ness, often binds our affections to objects we can|our early years, 


cheerful birds are migrating to their northern 
haunts. 

In the latter part of the month the signs of 
promise that were hung out upon the heavens and 
displayed upon the landscape, begin to be fulfilled. 
Flowers are more frequent in our paths through 
the fields, and the light green plaited leaves are 
[conspicuous in the shrubbery. ‘The song-sparrow 
is weaving her nest in some grassy kuoll at the 
edge of the wood, the robin has commenced his 















THE FRIEND. 


For “ The Friend.” 
Sarah [Lynes] Grubb. 


From Carlisle, she writes, Ninth month, 1800; 
“ Lately my spirit hath been pretty much in secret 
mourning and lamentation, feeling my own frailty, 
and being sensible of the miserable condition of 
some high in profession, who nevertheless are mak- 
ing beds for themselves, and stretching upon 
couches; yea, as to the spirit of this world, are 
taking in large draughts, like drinking wine in 
bowls; even that wine which mystery Babylon 

resents in her golden cup: but these are not 

ieved for the afilictions of Joseph; and when the 
gracious call is going forth, ‘Come out of Babylon, 
my people,’ they are evidently asleep in a spiritual 


may this increasingly be our experience, however|one part under heaven; even unto the other part 
differently circumstanced as to the things of this) under heaven, the coming of the Son of man may 
fading scene; that so being more and more leaven-|be—his coming may be, at whose name or power, 
ed into the Divine nature, we may be presented|every knee must bow, and every tongue confess, of 
faultless at last before the throne of grace, with ex-|things in heaven, and things on earth, and things 
ceeding joy. We reached this place a week back,| under the earth. I believe it is so with individuals 
and according to what I had expected, it appeared|who singly eye the light in them, that it comes 
laid on me to go into the markets here; but|to shine more and more, until the whole man is full 
Friends thought best to acquaint the mayor with|of light; until all is brought into holy conformity, 
the prospect, to obtain his sanction, which he alto-|and leavened into the Divine nature. 
gether refused ; saying, that if he had found such a| ‘“ Yesterday my dear companion came with me 
procedure in the markets, he would have put a|here, having been travelling about seven months. 
stop to it, as highly improper. At this none can|We have returned to our comfortable homes, she 
marvel, perhaps, who employ their understandings|to her worthy husband, and I to my dear mother. 
in the matter, especially now, the minds of the|No time was lost that 1 know of. I have much to 
sense. Yet I remember that there are many un-|populace being so generally discontented with the|be thankful for, yet am not sensible of a redun- 
der our name, whose spirits are very different in}very high price of provisions; yet the mayor at|dancy of heavenly good, far from it; neither do I 
the holy sight; whose tents are goodly, whose| Lancaster stood by, while I was engaged in the| wish for this, believing it is in Divine wisdom other- 
dwelling-places are beautiful ; whose fortification is|public market there, and the one at Kendal readily|wise ordered. Thou art very kind in thy mani- 
the fear of the Lord ; whose language is, ‘Walk|granted leave. This prohibition was the means of|fested care respecting thy S. L., as it relates to 
about Zion, and go round about her; tell the tow-|excusing my poor bark the exposure—an exposure | settling in life. 1 look upon changing my condi- 
ers thereof; mark ye well her bulwarks, consider |crucifying to my nature beyond description—and I|tion for a married life, as very important; and 
her palaces ;’ and | have no doubt but this Zion of|was soon left without a doubt, that my heavenly|think I should not venture to do so, upon any 
God, this true church, will call a nation that she| Father accepted the will for the deed. On First-|other ground than that it was clearly in Divine 
knew not, and nations that knew not her, shall yet|day we were with Friends in the forenoon, and had| wisdom for me; with this clearness, I apprehend 
run unto her, because of the Lord her God, and|a large meeting with othersin the evening. Friends’|we are not likely to mistake the person or place, 
because of the Holy One of Israel in the midst of|meeting-house contains fourteen hundred people ; it|but rather be assured fully on these points.” 
her; and I often feel grateful in being a member|was a solid meeting, and gospel ministry flowed} Being out again from home in her blessed Mas- 
of this society. Yesterday we were at Wigton; /|freely. These are awful concerns, and I often think|ter'’s cause, she writes from Bristol to her dear mo- 
had a meeting with Friends, and another very large |in the fore part of a meeting, and many other times, |ther, Ninth mo. 18th, 1801, that the public “ meet- 
one with the people indiscriminately.’ surely it is too much for me; but when the mindjing in this city was large, and, I think, highly 
To her dear friend, Anu Pumphrey, recently |can leave all to Him, before whom all nations are| favoured ; dear George Dillwyn was much engaged 
married, she writes in this month: “ We were un-|but as the drop of a bucket, it finds an anchor in|therein, both on his feet and knees. It is cause of 
der the necessity of going into the market-places at|the midst of conflict. I found at Warrington, that|encouragement to my mind, to see him so lively in 
Darlington, which thou knowest to be a very sore|I had taken a heavy cold, but we went from house|his appearances of this kind; through a depend- 
exercise, but Divine help was revealed in the need-|to house there, till it was time to set off to an ap-|ence, no doubt, upon the never failing arm of Di- 
ful time. We were unmolested, and in the corn-|pointed meeting at Prescott. A large meeting it|vine strength ; for where people think they can do 
market there appeared some considerable openness. |was ; my voice was nearly gone, yet the speaking| without so much of this, after being many years 
Thou mayest recollect how spoke respecting|part devolved upon me, which was got through|engaged in the ministry, I observe they dwindle 
the engagement of exposing ourselves in the mar-|with great difficulty.” into dryness ; and though their words may be very 
kets, and seemed to think it might be better to visit} About the time that many adopted unsound |good, they are often but words. I think the Quar- 
the villages instead ; but I assure thee, when I was/|sentiments in Ireland, and seceded from Friends,|terly Meeting here has been a time of refreshment 
under the exercise, she being at Darlington at the|she wrote, First month, 1801: “How did my heart|to the souls of many; a remarkable solemnity was 
time, it brought her to the weeping cross insympathy.|ache for the situation of some, and feel thankful|sometimes over us. I wish you may be favoured 
It does me good to see he wisdom of the creature|that others were mercifully preserved. How com-|in the same way, if consistent with best Wisdom, 
give way.” Eleventh mo—* We staid at Lancaster| plicated the emotions of my soul! but I centred|in yours that is approaching.” 21st, “ We made 
three days ; had two large relieving public meetings, | here, even in reflections like these—tbine arm is|but little stay at Bristol. I went to see at 
besides one with Friends, and several family visits ;|omnipotent, oh Lord! Thou art also the omni-|his lodging at the Wells. John Waring took me 
and I have to tell of once more enduring the cross of|present and omniscient God. Thou knowest the|in his chaise, and neither of us were sorry we went. 
going into the market-place, and speaking to the|depths of Satan. Thou wilt keep those that look| A few minutes’ solemn silence came over us before 
people. We also visited the castle, where nearly two|to thee; thou wilt save them; yea, thou wilt|we separated, and I had to break this with a few 
hundred of our fellow-creatures were imprisoned ;|keep them, both small and great, as the apple of|sentences for his encouragement, believing the 
the chaplain who attended them was very kind,|thine eye. Thou wilt magnify thy power; for|great and necessary work was being carried on, 
making the way for our admittance, and choosing|thou wilt not give thy glory to another, nor thy|and would be accowplished to his everlasting joy, 
to be with us himself. I thought the different en- | praise to the work of men’s hands. ‘Through thy|as he looked to the power he had been made ac- 
gagements at Lancaster proved more truly relieving | goodness and thy truth, all thingsshall work together | quainted with. How my heart was contrited un- 
to my spirit than is often the case; for which and|for good to those that love and fear thee; blessed|der a sense of Divine mercy in this visit—a man 
many other blessings, I desire to bow low in gra-|forever be thy name.” that seemed to have little or no trust in God, now 
titude to Him whose hand is full of blessings, and} “The serpent that beguiled Eve,is beguiling very | wooed to Him by his everlasting love; and through 
who does not fail to dispense of them to his hum-|many from the simplicity of the Truth, as it is in|a yielding thereunto, is almost in the state of David, 
ble, dependent children.” This dear friend, under| Jesus. Well is it tor those who keep their habita-|when he said: ‘ Surely, I have behaved and quiet- 
similar humbling feelings which others led in a|tions in this unchangeable, ever blessed Truth ; for|ed myzelf as a child that is weaned of his mother; 
different line have often had, adds: “TI think it is}no enchantment or divination shall prevail against|my soul is even as a weaned child.’ ” 
the genuine sentiment of my mind, that it is not/such. Though others may, for want of watchful} Tenth mo. 31st, “ We left Plymouth on Fourth- 
right for me to expect to convert sinners, or to do|dependence upon the source of all-sufficiency, wan-|day, and got that evening to Landrake, having 
any more in thus labouring, than to acquit my own |der in their imaginations, and look for what they|been with Friends in the forenoon, which was a 
conscience of condemnation ; if this be the happy|may call a higher and more glorious dispensation, |farewell season. I thought after I left the town 
issue, surely it ought, surely it will satisfy.” they never will come at it. ‘They may strain their|of Plymouth, I felt as clear in my spirit, as it was 
After a separation from 8. Grubb, her mistress, }eyes, as it were, even until they become blind, and | possible to be, but no rejoicing either, on account 
in Ireland, of nearly four years, she writes to her|so stumble at noon-day, as if it were night, but|of any extraordinary manifestation of Divine power 
from Liverpool, Twelfth mouth, 1800, a God hath revealed the last dispensation in the|through me; for on taking some retrospective view, 
that little epistolary correspondence had passed | gospel of his dear Son. Oh, may this gospel, this|I was ready to think that had not been the case; 
between them, yet, perhaps, they had daily visited | one eternal power unto the salvation of the souls of| but I find that a quict mind is indeed a great trea- 
each other in mind. “I am sure,” she says, “on|men, be more and more spread and illustrated in|sure. We proceeded having meetings on the way 
my part, this has been the case; and I sometimes|the world, according to his holy will and purpose,|at Saltash, Landrake, Germains, Ashingford, and 
1oped we were near, in some precious degree, in|saith my soul; that so as it relates to the general, as| Looe; all those with other people, and one with 
that which is unchangeable. Oh, saith my soul,|the sun that riseth in the east, and shineth from| Friends; so that, in steering for Liskeard by First- 
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THE FRIEND. 
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day, we took six meetings in three days, travelling 
mostly on very bad roads; but I do not know that 
ever my animal spirits were better to persevere 
through difficulty, or my mind much more calm un- 
der similar circumstances. On Fourth-day we got 
six miles to a meeting at Mivagissy, and had a pub- 
lic one in the evening. This, as well as some other 
opportunities of the kind, was almost like a meeting 


nearest to the foot of the ploughman to destroy 
his inveterate and insidious enemies. Now what 
has become of those faithful guardians of our pro- 
perty? ‘The answer to this question can be given 
by every farmer in the country. As soon as they 
begin to make their nests in the spring, a set of 
idle, miscreant boys commence annoying them, 
take their eggs, and often destroy their nests ; and 


with our own Society, for stillness; the people in/at all seasons of the year a set of ruthless vaga- 
this county being remarkably serious, and observ |bonds prowl through every neighbourhood with 
ing a decorum that excites surprise, when one|their guns, ever ready to shoot down a robin, cat- 
looks up, and sees them exceedingly incommoded | bird, sparrow, and even the diminutive harmless 


for want of room. 
their own works in their religious exercises, the 
sense of which, amongst them, is often oppressive 
to the life. At Perran Walk, we had a public 
meeting on Fifth-day, chiefly with the dependants 
of the Friend at whose house we are, and who owns, 
or has a considerable share in copper mines here. I 
suppose about one hundred and fifty people col- 
lected on the occasion. They seem to be much 
of the description I have hinted at.” 


+s — 


Birds—Their Usefulness, &e. 


It is a well known fact that the alarming in- 
crease of insects and worms in making ravages upon 
our fruit trees and fruit, not only paralyzes the 
efforts and disheartens the hopes of the cultivator, 
but threatens total destruction to many of the most 
delicious fruits. So extensive are their ravages, 


But there wants a ceasing from| wren, either of which are rendering more service to 


the public, in proportion to their ability, than their 
nnmerous persecutors. 

In addition to the important usefulness of these 
birds, their musical tones in the twilight of the 
morning are peculiarly delightful; awakening the 
farmer to the sublime contemplation and enjoyment 
of all the infinite beauties of creation. What is 
more pleasing to a lover of nature, than to rise at 
the dawn of day in the month of May or June, and 
when sallying forth, to be greeted and cheered 
with the lively notes of the sparrow, the melodious 
song of the robin, and the musical and queer notes 
of the bobolink ? 

Birds are the best of entomologists. No orni- 
thologist ever hunted specimen birds with the in- 
dustry and perseverance exhibited by birds them- 
selves in their researches. “ ‘They disport in the 
air,” says a writer, “penetrate every nook and 


that but few of our apricots and plums ripen, without | corner of thicket, hedge, and shrubbery; they search 


premature decay from the worm generated by the 
beetles which surround our trees in the twilight of 


the evening, in great numbers, when the fruit is|the ploughman after worms and larve. 


quite young. 
pear, or peach trees is small, but few of these es- 
cape the same fate. 


The birds are to the farmer and gardener of|can devour. 


great value. They were designed by the Creator 
to check the too great increase of insects, and no far- 
mer should suffer them to be wantonly destroyed 
on his premises. The number of insects, worms, 
and larvee destroyed by the robin, cat-bird, swal- 
low, sparrow, wren, and other small birds, is as- 
tonishing. One little family of sparrows will des- 
troy several hundred insects in a single day. 

‘he most casual observer could not help obser- 
ving that the various tribes of insects have increased 
in proportion to the decrease of birds, who are 
their natural enemies; the equilibrium of nature 
has been disturbed by our cruelty and ignorance, 
in refusing protection and succour to our best friends, 
and the annual loss sustained by the country would 
be difficult to estimate. Wheat, Indian corn, gar- 
den vegetables, fruit trees, and even the grass, and 
the trees of our forests, annually furnish conclusive 
evidence of the great disturbance in the equilibrium 
of nature, produced by those cruel, ignorant, loaf- 
ing savages, and even boys, who may be seen skul- 
ing and creeping round the fences with an old rusty 
musket or fowling-piece, killing without discrimina- 
tion, every bird they see. It is a mean and con- 
temptible business, to say the least, to destroy the 
little songsters that render the fields vocal, and 
beautify creation. 

During the past fifty years, the various tribes 
have been diminishing with a frightful rapidity, 
and if it should progress in the same ratio for the 
next fifty years, it will be a serious question whether 
the produce of the country can be kept up. 

Where is the farmer that followed the plough 
fifty years ago, that does not remember the flocks 
of birds that crowded the furrows of the newly turn- 
ed-up earth, devouring every grub and worm that 
was exposed to the surface? ‘They seemed to be 
fearless of man, each one appearing anxious to be 





the bark, pierce the dead wood, glean the surface 
of the soil, watch for the spade trench, and follow 
A single 


And when the produce of the apple,|bird in one season destroys millions of insects for 


its own food and for that of its own nest. No 
computation can be made of the insects which birds 
We cannot think of another theme 
more inspiriting than the ploughing season in this 
respect. You will find bluebirds in the tops of the 
trees, practising the scale ; crows are cawing as they 
lazily swing through the air toward their compa- 
nions in the tops of the distant dead and dry trees; 
robins and blackbirds are wide awake, searching 
every clod that the plough turns, and venturesome 
almost to the farmer’s heels.” 

Birds are also the best of seavengers, the nim- 
blest hunters, and adroit butchers. No Grahamite 
scruples to agitate this worm and bug-loving tribe. 
They do not show their teeth to prove that they 
were designed for meat. They eat what they like, 
wipe their mouth on a limb, return thanks in a 
song, and wing their way to a quiet nook, to dose 
or meditate, snug from the hawk that sails about 
in the air above. To be sure, birds, like men, have 
a relish for variety. 

Birds are likewise the best of pomologists. We 
charge every man and boy with positive cruelty 
and dishonesty who drives the birds from the gar- 
den in fruit time. Does not the fruit belong to 
them as well as you?’ Did they not watch and 
take care of it as well as you? If they had 
not eaten egg, worm, and bug, your fruit would 
have been pierced and ruined. Besides on inves- 
tigation, it has been discovered that they never dis- 
turb sound cherries, and none but those that have 
worms in them. We say protect and spare the 
birds, and they will destroy millions of your great- 
est and worst enemies —the insects. 

“There is scarcely a farm in England,” says a 
writer, “ without its rookery; the humid atmos- 
phere multiplies every species of insect, and those 
birds reward man for his forbearance and protec- 
tion, by ridding him of legions of his foes.” 

Treat the birds kindly and they will become al- 
most domesticated. ‘They deserve well of the far- 





mer, and no honest man will cheat them out of 
their part of the crop—much less kill them for 
trying to get it. We repeat again, spare the 
birds, 

In vain will be all our labour and toil; in vain 
the united efforts of the horticultural societies for 
increasing and perfecting the cultivation of the 
most delicious varieties of fruit, unless we can in. 
crease, or at least cease, to diminish these useful 
and melodious birds. 

We would appeal to the self-interest of the own- 
lers and cultivators of land. They must surely be 
ignorant of the injury which is in progress when 
they allow it to go on unreproved betore their eyes, 
We would also appeal to their own selfishness and 
love of gain, if no higher motive will reach them, 
and entreat them, as their influence gives them op- 
portunity, to lend themselves to a work, the first 
consequence of which will be their own welfare; 
the second the welfare of their country. They are 
supreme, each one over their own territory, be it 
large or small. Let them resist and punish every 
trespass of the wanton slaughterers of birds; let 
them declare war against the whole tribe of truant 
murderers, whose daily sport is the spoiling of the 
nest, the invention of new, and the use of their old 
and destructive snares, and the more immediate 
devastations of the gun. Let our sturdy farmers 
hold themselves forth as steadfast resisters of every 
such act, and particularly of every encroachment for 
this purpose, upon the lands for which, as stewards 
of our country’s prosperity, they are more imme- 
diately responsible ; let them do this work with all 
their might, and again we say, we look not beyond 
them for ultimate success. We are not, however, 
over sanguine of success of any or all these schemes 
and appeals; we look higher for the source of assist- 
ance and remedial action, to which we think the 
way lies clear. 

We look, then, to legislative enactment, for our 
remedy. It protects the birds in our cemeteries, 
and game for sportsmen, who disregard all fear of 
trespass in its pursuit. In many States it offers 
large rewards for the destruction of the noxious 
birds, whose numbers are small, but whose paid 
destruction is of evident injury to the farmer. 
Those who take the advantage of the bounty offer- 
ed, being usually low people, who care no more 
for the laws of property than for the lives of the 
myriads of serviceable birds which fall in common 
with the prescribed species. We look to legislative 
power, for the uprooting and extermination of this 
evil. Let stringent and summary laws be enacted, 
inflicting fines and penalties. Let the power be 
put into the hands of the farmers to arrest any per- 
son found on their premises with a gun and birds 
in their possession; aye, let them have the power to 
take the gun from them as security for the fine or 
penalty. 

With half the ingenuity which is yearly expend- 
‘ed upon more favourite enactments, the power of 
offended government might be readily brought to 
bear upon offenders, by a well contrived system of 
rewards to discovery and prevention, and punish- 
ments for transgression. This, united with and 
enforced by the labours of possessors of the soil, and 
trainers of the young, would soon be effectual in 
the attainment of our object. 

In concluding these remarks, we hope to be par- 
doned for again reiterating the importance of the 
subject. The injury done by insects is often un- 
seen and unknown, but enormous; the number of 
their destroyers is fast decreasing, and can never 
be renewed ; without them we are helpless, and ag- 
riculture deprived of seryauts and services which 
cannot be replaced. 


BEMENT. 
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they would consider that it is precisely in this way, |tained in the “ Memorial,” as not going far enough 
by the decomposition of these very fallen leaves,|in expressing condemnation of the system, and it 


When assailed by outward trials, or inward|that nature enriches the soil, year after year, in| was rejected. 
conflicts, how doth it behoove us to humble our-|her great forests, it would scarcely be possible for 


selves unto the mighty hand of God, submitting to|such a reflecting horticulturist to allow these leaves 
deep searching of heart;’in order that we may|to be swept away by every wind that blows, and 
know what he is requiring of us either in the way/| finally to be lost altogether. 
of suffering or doing, for the cause and testimony of| will diligently collect, from week to week, the 
For surely “ affliction cometh not forth of|leaves that fall under each tree, and by digging 


truth. 


the dust, neither doth. trouble spring out of the|them under the soil about the roots, where they will 


ground,” but they are sent for some wise purpose, 
either to arouse us from a state of insensibility, 
breaking up our settlement at ease, or to incite us 
to watchfulness and prayer, wrestling for the 
blessing of preservation and peace, through the 
purification of our hearts from their evil lusts, 
which lead counter to the direction of “ the still 
small voice” of the witness for God in the secret 
of our souls. 

It is a great favour to be enabled to endure 
affliction as seeing Him who is invisible, preferring 
to suffer this with the people of God, to the enjoy- 
ment of the pleasure of sin for a season; for no 
outward success, honour or preferment is worthy to 
be comparcd with the joy that is revealed to the 
humble and faithful believer, who has no other 
desire than that the will of God may be done, 
not only as respects himself, but also as respects 
the church of Christ, of which he is a member. 
Having received the spirit of adoption, he is 
qualified to cry Abba Father, and to receive and 
occupy the precious gifts dispensed to the self- 
denying followers by a crucified Redeemer. 

The breathing of the humble and heartfelt 
aspiration, “ Not my will, but thine be done,” is 
the only condition upon which we can be admitted 
into the favour of the Giver of every good and 
perfect gift; therefore, how does it behoove us 
patiently to endure whatever trials may be per- 
mitted, in order to test our faith and faithfulness, 
without being offended in him who hath ever 
chosen his people in the furnace of affliction; 
teaching them to bear and forbear for the sake of 
the ever blessed and unchangeable truth, as it is 
in Jesus. He submitted to the death of the cross 
for the sake of those by whom he was reviled, 
persecuted and contradicted, seeking not theirs 
but them, that he might redeem them from the 
world and its spirit, by selfsacrifice, whereby the 
love of God was manifested through him to the 
souls of his sinful creatures. 

In the blessed Redeemer, whom we are profess- 
ing to follow, se/f was made of no reputation ; for 
he took ot on him the nature of angels, but the 
seed of Abraham—the form of a servant—and 
became obedient unto death, even the death of the 
cross, as was foretold of him; “ Lo, I come; in the 
volume of the book it is written of me, to do thy 
will, 0 God.” And of a measure of his sufferings, 
all are made partakers, who know of reigning 
with him; for we must experience the death of 
seif, before we can know of partaking with him of 
the life of righteousness, which is hid with him in 
Giod, the Father and fountain of all our sure mer- 
cies, with whom is forgiveness that he may be 
feared; and who, through the Spirit of his dear 
Son, is seeking to gather us into the arms of his 
love. “If any man have not the Spirit of Christ, 
he is none of his,” whatever he may profess. 

enamide 

Save the Dead Leaves.—If every horticulturist 
would reflect for a moment on the nature of fallen 
leaves—which contain not only the vegetable mat- 
ter, but the earth, salts, lime, potash, Xc., needed 
for the next season’s growth—and that, too, ex- 
actly in the proportion required by the very tree 
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decay and enrich that soil, provide in the cheapest 
manner the best possible food for that tree -—Hor- 
teculturist. 


SIXTH MONTH 20, 1857. 

At the “General Assembly” of the “ Presby- 
terian Church,” recently held at Cleveland, Ohio, 
the subject of slavery was brought under conside- 
ration and discussion, by the reception of certain 
“ overtures,” (which we understand to be reports,) 
from Subordinate Synods or Presbyteries, one of| 
which, from Lexington, Ky., gave official notice to 
the Assembly, that a number of its “ ministers and 
ruling elders,” as well as “many church mem- 
bers,” “ hold slaves from principle and choice, be- 
lieving it to be, according to the Bible, right.” The 


subject had been referred, presented a “ Memorial” 
thereon, exhibiting the opinions believed to be 
maintained by the members of the “ Presbyterian 
Church,” in the slaveholding States, viz: by one 
class, “ That the system of slavery is right in this 
sense; that it stands in all respects upon the same 
basis with the natural relations which the Almighty 
has established, such as those of parent and child, 
and husband and wife; that of consequence it is a 
desirable system of itself, and ought to be perpe- 
tuated.” 

By the other class, “ That the system of slavery 
is eminently undesifable, and fraught with many 
evils; that the relation is to be continued no longer 
than the best interests of both master and slave 
imperatively require it; that good citizens should 
labour earnestly and constantly for a system of 
emancipation in the States, and individual Chris- 
tians should seek to be delivered from all connec- 
tion with slavery as soon as possible; that freedom 
is the natural and proper condition of all men so 
soon as that freedom can be properly enjoyed and 
preserved ; that slaves should, during the unfor- 
tunate continuance of this undesirable condition, 
be instructed and elevated as far as possible ; that 
the relations among slaves of husband and wife, 
parent and child, and church members, should be 
held as sacred as those among masters, and that 
the great law of christian love should in all ways 
pervade and animate the designs of christian mas- 
ters, so constituted by the providence of God.” 

The first opinion the ‘“‘ Memorial” disapproved, 
as being calculated to make the system of slavery 
perpetual, and as being “contrary alike to the 
revelation of God, and the moral sense of Christen- 
dom.” 

But with the other opinion, and those who hold 
it, the “ Memorial” expressed decided sympathy ; 
saying of the latter: “We would help, and not 
hinder them; we would encourage, and not dis- 
courage them; and we would labour along with 
them in every wise and suitable effort to remove 
the great evil from among men.” 


Committee “on Bills and Overtures,” to which the | 


A substitute was then presented, which was 


finally adopted, by a vote of one hundred and 
twenty-six ayes, to twenty-six noes. This document, 
A wise horticulturist | after giving a condensed view of the previous ac- 
tion of the “ Presbyterian Church” on the subject 
of slavery, and giving extracts from its official 


declarations of its condemnation of the system, 
says: “ Occupying the position in relation to this 
subject which the framers of our Constitution held 
at the first, and which our church has always held, 
it is with deep grief that we now discover that a 
portion of the church at the South has so far de- 
parted from the established doctrine of the church 
in relation to slavery, as to maintain ‘it is an or- 
dinance of God,’ and that the system of slavery 


=\existing in the United States, is Scriptural and 


right. Against this new doctrine we feel con- 
strained to bear our solemn testimony. It is at 
war with the whole spirit and tenor of the gospel 
of love and good-will, as well as abhorrent to the 
conscience of the christian world. We can have 
no sympathy or fellowship with it; and we exhort 
all our people to eschew it as a serious and perni- 
cious error.” 

It then expresses pain at the official notice re- 
ceived from the Presbytery of Lexington, and 
proceeds “to disapprove and earnestly condemn 
the position assumed” by it, as being “ utterly op- 
posed to the established convictions of the Pres- 
|byterian Church;” and calls upon it “to review 
and correct its position.” 

Upon this decisive expression of condemnation 
of slavery, the southern members withdrew, and 
|having protested against the decision, they subse- 
| quently resolved to secede. Accordingly they issued 
an address “to all Constitutional Presbyterians 
|in the land, who are opposed to the agitation of 
slavery in the General Assembly, to unite in an 
organization, in which this subject shall be utterly 
eschewed.” 

They likewise express the inexpedience of 
uniting with any other existing organization of 
Presbyterians (alluding to the Old School section 
\of the “ Presbyterian Church,”’) inasmuch as there 
is every probability that in a short time, that body 
will have to entertain a consideration of the sub- 
ject of slavery. 

It betrays a secret consciousness of the unchris- 
tian character of the system of slavery, and the 
unsoundness of the sophistry by which its advo- 
cates seek to defend it; to be thus determinedly 
| opposed to an open examination and discussion of 
\it and its claims to approval by the Church, and 
we are surprised that professed ministers of the 
gospel are willing to make such a public demon- 
stration of it. 

In the meantime we rejoice at the evidence thus 
given that the cause of Truth, and of justice to 
the slave and to slaveholders is spreading. How- 
ever anxious the religious denominations may be to 
shut out the subject of slavery from their delibera- 
tive assemblies, they must, we believe, sooner or 
later, prove their attempts to be vain. It is not 
to be believed that earnest, sincere-hearted profes- 
sors of the Christian name will consent to be de- 
\barred from examining the basis and the practical 
influence of a system, now regarded by the great 
majority of the civilized world as an enormous 
evil, nor from giving expression to their convic- 
tions, as they become convinced that it is the duty 
of the Church to bear testimony against it, and 





During the discussion which was had on the sub- 
ject thus presented, it became evident that a large 


and plant from which they fall; nay, more, if|portion of the Assembly looked on the views con-|tles, recorded in the Scriptures of Truth. 


against the assumption of its advocates that it 
accords with the precepts of Christ and his Apos- 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 
EUROPE.—News from Liverpool to Fifth mo. 30th. 
Private advices from London state that the British 

government has generously offered another vessel, equal 
in all respects to the “Agamemnon,” to take the place 
of the Niagara, in laying the Ocean Telegraph cable. 

Lord Palmerston had announced the rejection of the 
Dallas Clarendon Treaty, but says that new conditions 
received from Washington were under consideration. 

The French Legislature has passed a law establishing 
three lines of transatlantic steamers. 

The Bank of France bill was passed almost unani- 
mously. 

The advices by the overland mail from China, were 
unimportant. Great distress was said to prevail in Can- 
ton, from the high price of rice. 

Attention had been called in Parliament to the in- 
creased importation of slaves into Cuba. Lord Palmers- 
ton said that the Earl of Clarendon had renewed his re- 
presentations to the Spanish Government, and that no 
effort would be wanting, as far as diplomatic negotia- 
tion would go, to induce the Government at Madrid to 
take effectual steps to put down the trade. The subject 
of the Brazilian slave trade was also before the British 
Parliament. A motion for a select committee to take 
the subject into consideration, was negatived. 

The East India Company had taken possession of the 
Island of Perim, in the Straits of Babelmandel, and com- 
pletely commanding an entrance to the Red Sea. The 
ostensible cause was, that two years since, an English 
ship, which had been wrecked on the coast of Berbera, 
was pillaged by the natives. 

Preparations were making at Portsmouth for the re- 
ception of the Grand Duke Constantine. 

In reference to the dower and yearly allowance to the 
Princess Royal of England, voted by Parliament, the 
Liverpool News says, “ taking a rough estimate of the 
income of the Queen and Prince Consort at £450,000 
per annum, we ask should they not have acted as other 
people do, and laid aside a portion of that sum, say 
£10,000 a year, for their daughter ?” 

The Daily News, speaking of the British policy in the 
East, aiming as it does at the subjugation of all South- 
ern Asia, asserts that it must finally end in national ruin 
and disgrace. 

The French Legislature had expired by limitation, its 
six years having run out. Gen. Cavaignac and several 
other Republicans will, it is said, become candidates to 
represent Paris, in the new Legislature. The French 
Government has decided upon fixing the peace footing of 
the army at 600,000 men. Advices from Algeria men- 
tion further successes of the French arms. Beni-Ratten 
had been captured by them, and their advance guard 
had penetrated into Kabylia. 

The Mexican envoy has not yet been received by the 
Queen of Spain, and the arrangement of the differences 
between the two governments has, it is said, encounter- 
ed fresh difficulties. The Spanish authorities at the 
Philippines will be directed to place stores of all kinds, 
at the disposal of the British and French ships of war, 
in the Chinese seas. 

The London money market was unchanged. Consols, 
933. The Liverpool cotton market was dull, but prices 
unaltered. The stock in port was large, amounting to 
695,000 bales. 

In breadstuffs there was but little change. Mixed 
corn was qnoted at 38s. 6d. a 39s. per 480 pounds. 

Four Days Loter—The London money market was 
improved. There were large arrivals of gold from Aus- 
tralia. 

The Russian Grand Duke Constantine paid a visit to 
Queen Victoria at Osborne, on the 30th ult., and return- 
ed the next day to Calais. The brevity of the Duke’s 
visit appeared to have excited surprise. 

The English Persian treaty was fully ratified, and was 
on the way to London. 

A terrific conflagration had occurred at Constantinople, 
by which thirteen hundred houses were destroyed. 

There had been serious political outbreaks at Brussels, 
Antwerp, and other Belgian towns, growing out of Anti- 
Catholic feeling. Several Convents, Monasteries, and 
Jesuit Colleges, were attacked, as also the Bishop's Pa- 
lace at Liege. The troops had interfered, at the last 
accounts, and order had been nearly restored. 

The recent storms in France had done great damage 
to the vines and crops in many districts. 

The Spanish census is nearly completed, and the re- 
sult will, it is said, show a population of seventeen mil- 
lions. 

UNITED STATES. — Kansas Affairs. — Official and 
private advices assure the administration, that there is 
no probability that the present peace in Kansas will be 
interrupted, aud that the pending controversy promises 
@ bappy termination. The Journal of Commerce has 
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received a letter from Kansas, which, it says, is from a 
source entitled to implicit confidence, stating that at 
least three-fourths of the settlers are in favour of mak- 
ing Kansas a free State. Many of the emigrants from 
the South wish that slavery may be excluded. 

The Cotton Crop.—The total decrease in the exports of 
cotton from this country to England the present season, 
shows a falling off, as compared with last year, of 410,- 
000 bales; and to France the decrease is over 100,000. 
The crop accounts are daily more favourable, and but 
few complaints from any quarter are now heard. 

U.S. Senator.—The Legislature of New Hampshire, 
on the 12th, elected Daniel Clark, Republican, in place 
of James Bell, U. S. Senator, deceased. 

New York.—Mortality last week, 372. On the 12th, 
the schooner Maitland was captured by a revenue cutter, 
off Sandy Hook, as she was about proceeding to Africa 
for slaves. She was manned by Portuguese and Spa- 
niards. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 153. 

California.—The steamship George Law, with dates 
from San Francisco to the 20th ult., arrived at N. York 
on the 12th inst. She left Aspinwall on the 3d instant. 
The George Law brought nearly two millions in gold; 
she connected at the Isthmus with the Sonora, which 
brought down nearly two and a half millions of dollars 
in gold. Two hundred and fifty-six men, the remnant 
of Walker’s army, still remained at Greytown, sick and 
destitute. The mines were yielding largely. Business 
was not much improved, and there was but little change 
in prices. The money market was easier. Frequent 
showers throughout the State have benefited the grow- 
ing crops, yet the yield, it is thought, will be far below 
the average. Fruits and vegetables were abundant, and 
sold at reasonable prices. Much interest was felt in the 
proposed construction of several wagon roads across the 
Sierra Nevada to intersect with the great overland na- 
tional highway. Committees had been appointed to 
collect subscriptions to aid in constructing the projected 
routes. The reported execution of Crabbe and his party 
is confirmed. Among the killed were a number of men 
who had been conspicuous in political affairs in Cali- 
fornia. The Postmaster General has concluded a con- 
tract, for carrying the mails between San Francisco and 
San Diego, with James E. Birch, at the rate of $150,000 
per annum, semi-weekly service. The news from Salt 
Lake was to Fourth mo. Ist. In the valley, according 
to the Deseret News, matters were progressing harmoni- 
ously. Other accounts, however, speak of the murder of 
persons who had had difficulties with the Mormon au- 
thorities about their property, and confirm the startling 
developments made by Judge Drummond. The Indians 
in Washington territory were ménacing hostilities, but 
had as yet committed few overt acts. From Oregon, 
there was nothing of importance. An arrival from Hong 
Kong brought later intelligence from China. The Bri- 
tish war vessels had made several successful cruises af- 
ter the piratical junks that infest the Chinese waters. 
Mutinies on board Coolie ships are becoming more and 
more frequent, and several of a terrible character are 
reported. The latest accounts from Peru speak of the 
revolution as ended. Gen. Vivanco was at Arequipa, 
with a small force, but no means. The fleet surrender- 
ed to the government on the 19th of Fourth month, and 
was anchored off Callao. It was reported at Panama, 
that the Chincha Islands are to be placed under the 
joint protectorate of France and England. The govern- 
ment of New Granada has settled the “ Mackintosh” 
claim, and removed that ground of dispute with Eng- 
land. La Paz and other towns in Bolivia were suffering 
from yellow fever. Affairs in the other South American 
States, were tranquil. 

Miscellaneous.—English Wool_—The home product of 
wool in England is estimated at 32,000,000 of fleeces 
annually, averaging four pounds each. This is not all 
manufactured in the country. France, Belgium, and the 
German States all buy English wool. The yearly im- 
ports of wool into England average about one hundred 
millions of pounds. 

Connecticut Tobacco.—The Springfield Republican says, 
“Tn the Connecticut valley, a larger surface will be de- 
voted to tobacco this year, we believe, than ever before. 
The article maintains so high a price that a good crop 
is beyond doubt more profitable than any other.” 

Decimal Currency.—The Canadian Parliament having 
passed an act requiring all government accounts, from 
the Ist of next First month, to be in dollars and cents, 
the banking institutions have resolved to adopt the same 
system and recommend it for all mercantile purposes in 
the Province. 

English Pottery—Staffordshire, in England, is the 
great seat of the porcelain and pottery manufactories. 
Not less than 60,000 persons are employed in the works, 
and the annual value of the porcelain manufactured; 


amounts to about $10,000,000. Fully three-fourths of 
the goods are exported. 

Manufacturing in the South—The cotton factories in 
the northern part of Georgia are, it is said, prosperous 
concerns paying the stockholders handsome dividends, 
seldom if ever, falling below twenty per cent. The yarns 
and osnaburgs are of the first quality, and a better kind 
of cotton being used in their manufacture, they find a 
more ready sale in Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York, 
and Boston, than similar products of Eastern mills. 

Coloured Firemen.—The coloured firemen of Savannah, 
Ga., held their annual parade last week. There are ten 
companies in all, numbering between 700 and 800 men. 

The Granary of Europe.—At latest dates there were 
over six hundred vessels in the Bosphorus, bound for 
ports in the Black Sea, the Danube, and the Sea of Azoff, 
chiefly to load grain. 

A Stanch Vessel—The Savannah (Ga.) Republican 
notices the arrival at that port, from Barcelona, Spain, 
of the British bark William and Anne, which was built 
in 1757, and carried Gen. Wolfe to Quebec in 1759. She 
is, consequently, just 100 years old, and said to be a 
strong and stanch vessel yet. 

Steamboat Disaster.—By the burning of the steamer 
Louisiana, near Galveston Bay, in the early part of this 
month, about fifty persons lost their lives. There were 
about 110 persons on board, only 53 of whom are known 
to be saved. The boat and cargo, which were valuable, 
were totally lost. 
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WEST-TOWN BOARDING-SCHOOL. 


A well qualified Teacher is wanted for the Boys’ 
arithmetical school at West-Town, and also one for the 
Boys’ primary school. 

Application may be made to either of the under- 
named, viz. : 

Pennock Passmore, Goshenville, Chester Co., Pa, 
Samvet Hitzes, Wilmington, Del. 

Henry Cops, Walnut Street Wharf, Philad. 
Tuomas Evans, 315 Arch street, Philad. 


Philad., Sixth mo. 9th, 1857. 


WANTED. 


A Friend and his wife, to take charge of the farm at 
Tunessassah, and to have the general superintendence of 
the school and family at that place. Also, a young man, 
to assist on the farm, and in the care of the children, 
when out of school. 

Application may be made to 

JorL Evans, Oakdale P. 0., Del. Co. 
Esenezer Worth, Marshalton, Chester Co. 
Joun M. Katoun, Camden, N. J. 

Tuomas Wistar, Fox Chase, Pa. 

JoserH Exxinton, 377 S. Second street. 


Diep, at his residence in Plainfield, N. J., on the 24th 
ult., NarHan Vai, aged 80 years; an elder of Rahway 
and Plainfield Monthly Meeting, and member of Plain- 
field Particular Meeting. This valued Friend was, early 
in life, appointed an overseer of said meeting, and for 
more than forty years filled the station of elder, also, and 
through the assistance of Divine grace, proved himself 
fitted for the work; his humble, self-denying, upright 
walk, giving him great place in the minds of his friends 
and others. When, in his official capacity, it became 
necessary to extend advice or reproof—it was adminis- 
tered, seasoned with love for Truth, and for the indivi- 
dual, and left the object of his interest more attached to 
him than before, so that an openness was preserved, 
wherein each could approach the other. As an elder 
that ruled well, we felt him worthy of double honour; 
his love and his adherence to the principles and practices 
of Friends, being firm and enduring: when assailed with 
disease, that unfitted him for active duties among his 
fellow-men, wherein he had long been useful, his love 
to God, to his friends, for meetings, and for the truths of 
the gospel, was conspicuous. In this stripped part of 
the vineyard, the loss of such a father in the church is 
felt, but we believe him enjoying the fruition of the pro- 
mises of God to the faithful, and the impressive language 
arises in remembrance of him: “Follow me, as I endea- 
voured to follow Christ.” 


on 


ROBB, PILE & M‘ELROY, PRINTERS, 
Lodge street, opposite the Pennsylvania Bank. 
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